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Squirrel SAYS 


Hello Friends, 

__ here's how to make sure 
you don't miss any copies 
of Farthing Wood Friends! 


GETTING YOUR COPIES 
Please ask a grown up either to place a regular 
order with a newsagent, or take out a subscription. 


HOW TO TAKE OUT A SUBSCRIPTION 

(For readers in UK and Republic of Ireland only) 

We'll deliver Farthing Wood Friends to your door every 
week AT NO EXTRA COST. : 


Simply write to: Farthing Wood Friends Subscriptions, 
PO Box 1, Hastings, East Sussex TN35 4TJ or 

telephone 0424 755755. 

You may order as many copies as you like but we suggest a 
minimum of 12 parts. Please include payment with your order and 
be sure to state the part number of the first copy you want. You 
can pay by cheque, postal order or credit card. 


| 
Ifyou haven't got ON 
all your copies of 
Farthing Wood Friends 


Videos are available with parts 1, 
5 and every fourth part after that. Each 
part with a video costs £5.95 (£2.95 for part 1). 
Whether you're getting your copies from 
your newsagent or having them sent direct to 

your home, please be sure to state whether you want 

video or non-video versions of these parts when ordering. 
You can calculate the amount to pay for your subscription by 
multiplying the cover price by the number of parts required: for 
example 12 parts without the video x £1.20 will cost £14.40, or 12 
Parts with the video (3 video parts at £5.95 and 9 non-video parts 
at £1.20) will cost £28.65. You can also order back numbers from 
the above address. Postage and packing are free. 


OVERSEAS 
Subscriptions are available in Australia. Either telephone (03) 872 
4000 or write to: Farthing Wood Friends, MC Box 460, Easter Mail 
Centre VIC 3110 enclosing a cheque/money order for the cover 
Price x the number of parts you wish to subscribe to (minimum 12 
parts, $47.40 without videos or $74.40 with videos every fourth part). 
KEEPING YOUR COPIES TIDY 

You can get a Tidy Box to keep your copies in. Each box holds 26 
copies and costs £5.95. Just ask a grown up to write to the 
address below stating the number of Tidy Boxes you want and 
enclosing the payment. Postage and packing are free. 

HOW TO PAY 

You can pay by cheque, postal order or credit card. Cheques or 
postal orders should be payable to Woodgate (Eaglemoss) Ltd. If 
paying by credit card, be sure to state the cardholder’s name, 
type of card (Access or Visa), card number and expiry date. You 
can phone your order on 0424 755755. 


Editorial and distribution offices 
Eaglemoss Publications Ltd 

7 Cromwell Road, London SW7 2HR 
Circulation Manager: 

Gary Meale (071) 581 1371 
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rainstorm 


a 


(<4 ite Deer Park is just the other side 

of town,” said Toad, happily. “Come 
on mateys!” The band of animals set off, 
following the path Fox had found. 


“Step on a crack, break your 

father’s back. Step on a line, you’re doing 
fine,” sang Weasel, as she trod firmly on 
Adder’s tail. 


A loud rumble overhead made them look up. 
The sky had darkened. “Oh no,” groaned Fox, 
“Tt looks like rain.” 


“You shouldn’t have done that, you'll have 
bad luck,” hissed Adder. Weasel started to 
laugh but it turned into a shriek as a streak 
of lightning hit the pavement behind her. 


The rain got harder. Water was rushing 
down the gutters and the Rabbits stood on 
the pavement watching it with horror. 


“Come on, you’re holding everyone up,” said 
Mr Hare, giving them a push. Owl flew up 
to the church belfry to get out of the rain. 
“Trussst Owl to find a dry ssspot,” hissed 
Adder. 


| 
\ 
U 
4 
Whistler and Kestrel joined Owl. “What are “Make for the church everyone,” called Fox. | Adder had fallen into the gutter and was in “Can I get down now?” asked Mole. 


you. doing up here?” asked Whistler. cet “Which way? Which way?” squealed the ; danger of being swept down the drain. “Oh Moley, don’t you start digging for worms,” 
“Getting a bird’s eye view of the situation, Rabbits in a panic. Weasel was running in Whistler caught her by the tail and dropped _ said Badger as the little fellow slid down his 
she replied. “There’s no shelter here in town, circles, still seeing stars. her on to dry land. back. Mola wandered off into-the darkness. 


all the shop doorways are shuttered.” 


— 


5 A {chet 2 <v ee ae if 
“I think they need some help,” said Whistler, | Badger put in a paw and fished out the 


: F 4 Suddenly there was a call. “Where are you The animals followed and sure enough the 
ing sown Genitlp he p ached the Voles out of Shrew. ‘ now, Mole?” called Fox. “Over here — there’s a __ hole led into the building. “Are we all here?” 
the puddle they were drowning in. hole we can use to get into the church,” asked Badger. 


shouted Mole, jumping up and down. 


Just then the church bell struck three. Ow] 3 
leapt into the air and dived out of the belfry, 
deafened by the noise. 


At the porch there 
was still nowhere to 

get out of the rain. Mr 
Rabbit sneezed. “I'll die 

of pneumonia,” he moaned. 


“We'll be safe here 
until morning,” said Fox 


The animals shook 
themselves dry and settled 
down to sleep. Some on the 
pews ... some on the hassocks ... 
and some on the pulpit. 


Next week: 
Trapped in the church 


All About... 


a ¢ my. 


66Hello. Rat here. | have several names — Common rat, Sewer rat, 
Norway rat and Brown rat. | suppose Common rat is the most 
accurate because there are LOTS of us all round Britain and 
Ireland — millions, in fact. That's because we 
can survive anywhere there's enough cover for 
hiding and nesting, outdoors or in 
. buildings, in towns and in the country. And, 
(=~ we breed very fast. We must be the least 
™~ fussy eaters around. We'll try almost 
anything, from grains and seeds 

to soap and candles. We country rats try 
to keep out of humans’ way, only coming 
out of our underground burrows at night 
to look for food. Unfortunately, other 
animals are often looking for us — 
Foxes, Stoats and those sneaky cats. 99 


WHO’S WHO? 
It’s not always easy to tell a Common rat from 
other rodents. Look at the picture of me and 
then look at some of my relatives. Here are some 
tips to help you spot the differences between a 
Common rat and a Black rat, a Water vole and a 
House mouse. 


Common rat and Water 
vole: because many Common 
rats are very strong swimmers 
it’s not always easy to tell 
them apart from Water voles. 
The rat is bigger, has a 
more pointed nose 
and greyer fur. 


{ 
Young Common rat and 
House mouse: look at the 
feet and tail. The mouse’s 
feet are smaller and its 
tail is thinner. 


Because some of us live in sewers and 
near rubbish tips we do pick up diseases 
which we can then pass on to other 
animals and humans . That’s one of the 


House mouse 


reasons why humans want io kill us. errr eA 


Common rat and Black rat: 
some Black rats are brown ! 
and some Common rats are 
black. Look at the tail and 

ears. The Black rat’s tail is | 
longer than its body, andits | 
ears are pink and quite large, |, 
with very little fur on them. 


young Common rat 


« Easel 


weasel 


In some parts of 
the world rats are 
gooked and eaten. 


| have a thick coat of 
greyish brown fur, a 
pointed face, small 
ears covered with fine 
hairs and a thick, scaly 
tail that’s shorter than 
my body. We males are 
about 28cm long and 
our tails are about 
23cm. Our females are 
a bit smaller. We have 
sharp teeth and an 
excellent sense of 
smell. 


WHO’S BEEN HERE? 

If you find a hole in a wall or in 

a piece of wood ina or Gab 
building where you think a 

rat could be living, look A, Y 4 
closely for signs of life. . 

You may find a pile of y 4 

droppings - they are , » 
about 12mm long and 

pointed at one or 
both ends - or you — 
may see dark greasy ant 
marks round the ed 
edge of the hole. 

When a rat rubs 

against wood or stone, it r y, ¢ 
leaves smears from its A WA 
skin glands. Outside, look Re 
out for their tracks in mud \ 
or snow - the front foot has N \ 
four toes, the hind one has 

five and a long heel print. 


All About... 


Town and country rats 


66We Common rats live together in 
groups called colonies. The most 
powerful members of the colony get: 
the best resting places and have the 
greatest number of babies. We recognize 
each rat in the colony by its smell. When 
a stranger tries to push his way in, we’ll 
attack him and send him running. 
Country rats live near farm buildings, in 
hedgerows or even along muddy 
seashores where we eat shellfish and 
other bits we can find along the shore.99 


AEB, 


We can tell a lot about our surroundings by 
sniffing. If a strange thing suddenly appears in the 
middle of one of our paths or near one of our 
holes, we sniff it for several days before trying it. 


A colony of several 
hundred rats can live off 
a rubbish tip, helping 
themselves to all the 
scraps thrown out by 
humans. When colonies 
grow this big, the rats 
no longer recognize the 
members of the group. 

Town rats usually 
spend the day hiding in 
sewers, under sheds, in 
deserted buildings or in 
damp cellars. At dusk 
they creep out to feed 
on any bits of waste 
they can find. 


TALL TALES 
People sometimes say that if 
a person corners a rat it will 
jump at their throat. Rats are 
very shy, and if they are 
cornered they will jump ... but 
only to escape, not to bite 
someone’s throat. Be careful 
never to trap a rat, though. If it 
cannot escape it may well bite 
and rat bites can cause nasty 
wounds and sometimes 
illnesses. 

There’s another story about 
a rat trying to drag away a 
smooth, round hen’s egg. 


We country rats dig up young corn 
plants in the early summer, Later in 
the year we help ourselves to grain if 
we can get into the farmers’ sheds or 
barns. It’s no problem for us to gnaw 
holes in the sacks, We also eat nuts, 
seeds, snails, worms and root 
vegetables, like turnips and potatoes. 


Because it is so difficult to 
move the egg, two rats help 
each other, so the story goes. 
One lies on its back carrying 
the egg in its front paws, while 
the other pulls the first one 
along by its tail. 

Can you imagine a rat 
allowing itself to be pulled by 
the tail, even by a rat from its 
own colony? Rats do remove 
and store eggs and nobody is 
quite sure how they do it. 
Possibly it’s by grabbing the 
pointed end with their teeth. 


We make our nests out of straw, wood 
shavings, scraps of material, feathers and 
other bits and pieces. There are between 
6 and 11 babies in a litter. If there’s plenty 
of food around, the mothers can give 
birth all year round. The babies are naked 
and blind when they’re born. If the nest is 
discovered the mother will move the 
babies to a new one. They grow very 
quickly and by the time they’re three 
weeks old they’re ready to leave the nest. 


How To Draw <=— 


The making of 
The Animals of 
Farthing Wood 


8 TRACE ARTISTS 


To save time, the animator’s drawings 
were traced on to several pieces of 
clear plastic by trace artists. These are 
called cels. These cels are laid on top 
of each other. This meant that the 
animator only had to draw the action 
part of the frame each time. 


Each cel has peg 
holes at the top 
so they can fit over 
each other exactly. 
The drawings can 
then be changed 
around on top of the 
same background. 


9 PAINT ARTISTS 


Once the cels had been traced, they 
were turned over and painted on the 
back so that the brush strokes didn’t 
show through. 


don't show u 
o 
the Photographs. 


Weasel’s Eago/ 
a trace and 
Paint artiste wear 
gloves so that 
their fingerprints 


Make a flick book 


q Trace the pictures of Mole popping out of his hole 
on to thin card. Colour in the pictures using the same 
colours throughout. Cut out each rectangle. Pierce two 
holes in each card where marked. Place the cards in 
the right order with number 1 on hase 


—L 


Q Thread a piece of 3 Holding the book in 


string up through one 
set of holes and down 
through the other. Tie the 


your left hand, flick the 
edges of the pages with 
your right thumb and 


ends tightly together. watch the story unfold. 


4 Now make up your own story! Trace the grid 
on to a piece of tracing paper and then on to a 
piece of card. Draw a picture in each rectangle, 
making the action change slightly in each one. 


661'm out hunting i in all kinds 
of weather and can.see how the 
sky and landscape change on different 
days. One day it’s puffy white clouds and blue 
sky and the next it’s pouring with rain. 

On a stormy autumn day I’m better off: 
perching in a sheltered spot instead of getting 
tossed about in the wind like the dead leaves. 
Thunder and lightning flash and boom/ 


overhead and the sky is covered in a black and - 
we 


- grey sheet of cloud. th 


On snowy winter days most animals like to 
keep huddled up in the warmth. That makes it 


ly i an white snow. The hunting 
‘Stoat though, is camouflaged in his white coat. 
It’s so cold that icicles hang down from the 
roof and large snowflakes build up a deep 
white blanket. There’s not much birdsong but 
quite a few birds like tits, Wood pigeons and 
Robins are busy looking for food.99 


” Kestrel’s Challenge: Robins are out 


and about all year. How many 
can you spot in these autumn and 
winter pictures? 


There are two Robins looking 
for food in the autum picture 
and three in the winter scene. 
Did you spot ail five? 


Hailstones are very hard, frozen 
droplets of water which bounce 
when they hit the road and sting you 
when they hit your skin. Sometimes 
you get hailstones as big as golf 
balls. But even small hailstones can 
ruin crops and smash windows. 


Thunder clouds look dark 
and gloomy. When lightning 
heats up the air in a thunder 
cloud it causes an explosion 
which we can hear as 
thunder. 


The Mistle thrush is also 
known as the Stormcock 
because it sometimes sings 
from the top of a tree in the 
middle of a storm. It is bigger 
than a Song thrush and tends 
to have more spots on its belly. 


Stratus clouds are flat, grey 
sheets of low cloud which can 
make drizzle or snow. You may 
see ragged stratus clouds 
hanging low over hilltops. 


The Stoat normally has a brown coat 
but in winter it changes colour. Some 
Stoats turn completely white and are 
called Ermines. Others go patchy 
brown and white but all Stoats always 
keep their black tail tip. 


Forked lightning Is a kind of 
electricity which lights up the 
sky with a jagged pattern. It 
often strikes tall trees, or 
buildings. It’s dangerous to 
go out in lightning especially 
if you’re carrying something 
metal like an umbrella. 


Snowflakes are made in clouds 
high in the sky. Each snowflake 
is a beautiful, feathery six-sided 
star. When a lot of flakes stick 
together on the ground they 
make a white carpet of snow. 


The Fieldfare is about the size of a 
Blackbird but has grey, chestnut 
and black markings. In winter you 
may see and hear noisy flocks of 
Fieldfares searching for seeds, 
insects or their favourite bright red 
Hawthorn berries. 


One raindrop is no problem but a 
lot of raindrops falling together can 
really get you wet. Most rain is 
made from snowflakes melting as 
they fall from high clouds. 


WINDY 
WEATHER 


Weather is not just about sun, rain 
and snow - it concerns the wind, too. y 
For instance, wind blowing in from the 


sea often brings rain. A southerly wind may. 


bring hot weather. The strength of the wind 
also affects the weather. Take a look below. 


THE BEAUFORT SCALE 
Wind can be as gentle as a breeze or as violent as 
a hurricane. The Beaufort scale tells you how fast 


Force: 4-5 


Light breeze — 
leaves stir a little. 


in the breeze. 


. Force: 8-9 


Gale - small branches fall off, 
very difficult to walk. 


WIND SCALE 


Moderate wind — small trees bend 


Force; 10-4+-—\ 


ME ee te 
i co — - ae 
Q aXe AY Le anne : 
As x . 


Storm - trees are blown over. 


FINGER FORECAST 

Lick your finger and hold it above 
your head. The side facing the 
wind will feel cool. Use a compass, 
or ask someone to find out which 
direction this is. 


the wind is blowing. It’s based on the effect the 
wind has on such things as trees and boats. Use 
the scale to work out how strong the wind is. 


SRA RAR. Qe ee RE 


Strong wind — big trees sway; 
umbrellas turn inside out. 


£2 : 
Ge ° : 7 om Force: 12 


5) 


Hurricane - run for cover! 


You will need: protractor, ping-pong ball, length of cotton thread, sticky tape. 


q Stick one end of the cotton 


2 To measure the speed of the wind 
hold the protractor lengthways, the same 


thread to the ping-pong ball 
using sticky tape. Tie the other 
end of the cotton thread 
round the centre of the 


protractor. 
ANGLE SPEED 
90° = Okph 
75° =12kph 
60° =25kph 
45° = 87kph 
30° == 50kph 
15° =62kph am. 
0° = 75kph es 


way as the wind is blowing. Read the 
angle the ball is blown to by the wind. 
Then work out the wind speed by looking 
on the chart below left 


MAKING A WEATHER VANE 


Weather vanes were first used on church roofs. 
They point into the wind, showing you the direction 
from which the wind is blowing. Have a go at 
making one yourself. 


You will need: 
yoghurt pot, short 
pencil, thin card, glue, , 
drinking straw, metal- 
or plastic-headed pin, 
Plasticine. 


q Make a hole in the bottom of the 
yoghurt pot by pushing a short 
pencil into it. Stick a small lump of 
Plasticine on the end of the pencil. 


WIND CHART 

Copy this chart on to a piece 
of white card. Then keep a 
record of the direction in 
which the wind blows each 
day for a week by colouring 
in the correct 

square. 


Q Trace round the three 
template triangles on this page. 
Cut one each of the two big 
triangles and four of the 
smallest one, out of card. Write 
the letters N, S, E and W ( for 
the points of the compass) on 
the triangles, as shown. Glue 
the four small triangles on to 
the yoghurt pot. 


3 Cutasmall 


same direction. 


end of the straw. Slot the 
two big triangles into them, 
so that they both point in the 


slit either 


a Push the pin through the 
centre of the straw, then into 
the Plasticine. Make sure the 
vane spins round easily. Make 
a sausage of Plasticine and 
bend it into a ring. Push the 
base of the yoghurt pot into 
the ring so that it doesn't fall 
over in the wind. 


MARINE 
WINDMILLS . 


You will need: 
coloured paper, ruler, 
Scissors, drinking straw, 
large-headed pin. 


Squirrel says 


cl an adult ig 
elp you pus 

the pin through 
the straw 


q Cut two squares of differently 
coloured paper 12cm x 12cm. Stick 
the two pieces of paper together. Fold 
the paper diagonally to make crease 
marks in the shape of a cross. 


q0 
y\ 


2 Cut along each crease, halfway 
from the corner to the centre. 


q Push the pin through the 
centre of the paper and into 
the top of the straw. Blow to 
make it spin round or take it 
outside on a windy day. 


3 Fold and glue every 
other point into the 
centre of the square. 
The points will overlap 
a little. 


WHIRLING 
WELICOPTER 


You will need: 
Card, scissors, paper clip. 


q Take a strip of card 83cm 
wide and 9cm long. Turn the 
strip sideways and cut two slits 
in it, as shown. 


ow 


2 Hold the top right corner in 
one hand and the bottom left 
corner in the other. Pull them 
together to form a triangle. 


3 Fasten the two ends 
together with a paper clip. 


q Stand ona 
chair, throw you 
helicopter in the air 
and waich it whirl 
round and round! 


FASCINATING FACTS + FASC! 


ACTS + FASCINATING F .~ * ©ASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS 


BEAKS 


Short and fat, long and thin, 
curved and sharp, you name it 
and somewhere there is a beak 
to fit the bill. Some birds’ bills 
are designed for display, fighting 
or defence but the main job of a 
bill is feeding. Birds have lots of 
ways of feeding that’s why there 
are so many types of bill. 


AFACE CUTLERY 
Spoonbills have long 
bills with a flattened 
end like a spoon. The 
bird feeds by dipping 
the spoon in shallow 
water and sweeping it 
from side to side, 
looking for shrimps. 


THROAT POUCH P 

These Australian pelicans have 
very large bills with a sort of 
throat pouch attached. They 
herd a shoal of fish together 
then scoop them up in their bill. 


VW RIP AND TEAR 
Kestrel.has a powerful and 
sharp, hooked bill like most 
birds of prey. She needs to 
be able to kill and tear up 
the meat off the voles and 
mice she feeds on. 


<ALL LINED UP 
As far as this Puffin is 
concerned his yellow, 
blue and red striped bill 
is ideal for carrying fish. 
A Puffin can catch as 
many as ten small fish 
at a time carrying them 
crossways in its beak. 


My beak’s 
razor sharp- 


ijaatoa! 


<¢qLUMPY BILL 
Look at the lump 
on the Great 
Indian hornbill’s 
bill. The lump, 
called a casque, 

~ may be solid or 
hollow and is 
possibly used for 
fighting, knocking 
fruit off branches 
or making the 
bird’s call louder. 


SPITTING BEAK 

One bird with a nasty nostril habit 
is the Fulmar. When a person or 
animal invades its nesting area the 
Fulmar squirts smelly oil at it out of 
a tube on top of its beak. 


WELL-HEELEDP 
The Whale-headed stork 
is also called the Shoebill 
and it’s obvious why - it 
looks like it’s got a big 
Clog stuck on its face. It 
Probably needs its 
unusually huge bill to 
Catch the slippery fish 
which it eats. The bill is 
SO heavy that the stork 
rests it on its neck when 
its not eating. 


AWATER SCOOP 
The bottom part of the Black 
skimmer’s beak is flattened 
and much longer than the top 
part. The bird flies just above 
the surface of the water with 
the bottom part skimming 
under water. When it hits a fish 
it closes its beak and traps it. 


) : Which bird feeds with 
its bill upside down? 


oBurwej4 ou : 


Hawfinch 


A SAME DIFFERENCE 

Even birds from the same family can have 
very different beaks. For instance finches 
are basically seed-eaters. But while the 
Redpoll’s beak can only deal with small 
seeds the Hawfinch has a huge bill which 
can crack open cherry stones. The 
Crossbill has a crossed-over beak for 
tweaking out the seeds from pine cones. 


A NECTAR SIPPER ~ 

This Lesser double-collared 
sunbird has a long curved beak 
designed to reach inside flowers to 
feed on the nectar. Like humming 
birds it can hover over the flower 
while it sips the sweet liquid. 
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TRESPASSING TOAD eae 4 


ba rh : 

CR frog horn\n: 
- &. A 

It was the height of summer and the Great — 

Pond. was choked with waterlilies. The fish 

wriggled between them on the pond’s 

surface while the newts played hide and 

seek under them. 


A WAY THROUGH _. 
Can you guide the fish through the 
waterlilies to the weed on the. 

other side? th oy 


"Croak , croak 
in the mist ? 


D 


WATERLILIES SS Ze 
Can you spot the one waterlily 
that is different from the rest? 


Toad wasn’t watching them. He was deep in 
thought. A newcomer had arrived at the pond — 
another toad who thought a lot of himself. Worst 
of all, he sat on, Toad’s favourite lily pad and e 
constantly cracked jokes: Toad couldn’t bear it. 
“There’s only one way to get rid’of him,” Toad ©) 
said to himself, “| must speak to Whistler.” . 


a) 

\ : ff 
Wf: 
wa ' 4 
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(HIDE AND SEEK =; \y 
f Five hewts are hiding in the pond — 
> 


can you see them?. F 
a oO } 


. Paz it 


é 
SS 


outa” 


a! 


CAN PICK vP To make a square from a rectangle, 
fold a corner diagonally upwards to meet the 
opposite side. Cut off the paper left-at the top. 


All you need is a square piece of writing 
paper and some felt tips. . 


1. When should a mouse 
carry an umbrella? 


@ Fold the paper in half. Then fold one . @ Turn over the paper. Fold back the other 
edge back to meet the folded edge. edge to meet the folded edge, then unfold 


it. Fold all the corners into the centre. 


PZ 


When it shelters under a 
bridge during 
a storm. 


3 Fold it in half lengthways. To find the @ Fold back each long side so that it is wide at 
Centre, fold in half upwards and then unfold. the slit and narrows towards the point. Colour in, 
Cut a small slit in the centre of the long side. if you want. Then pull the sides out near the slits. 


§ Hold the beak by putting your thumb at the 
top and your middle finger underneath. Put 
lots of small objects in front of it and make 
the Beastly Beak snap them up! 


6. When is a toad %, 
happiest? 


D7 O-———— 


: <» Jad found Whistler resting near the pond. up the trespassing toad in his beak. Thenhe ~ — @ 
“Together they hatched a plan. flew off to find another pond far away where Re 
The next time the newcomer sat on Toad’s he could leave the trembling, trespassing toad. a } 2 7 
, © favourite lily pad, telling his never-ending Meanwhile, Toad hopped on to his lily pad ea 
an jokes, Whistler was after him. The heron picked and croaked joyfully for a long time. 
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PUJININY BUSINESS 


Colour it im 


